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Considerations on the late remarkable Weather, and its 
probable Consequences to Great Britain. 


[From the Panorama.] 


HE year 1814 is likely to be distinguished by succeeding 

generations on a variety of accounts. Those which have 
occurred abroad, though most momentous, in their consequen- 
ces, beyond all doubt, are not the subject of this article, so 
mueh as those with which the lest year ended, and the present 
has begun among ourselves. 

It was a circumstance too striking to escape general notice, 
that the year 1815 might be said to close in darkness; for 
scarcely was any part of the country around the metropolis 
formany miles, free from those uncommonly dense, stag- 
nant, and light-opposing vapours, which involved the whole of 
London and its adjacencies without intermission. We may 
have seen fogs as thick, in the course of fifty years, but we 
remember no instance of the fog continuing equally thick for 
so long a time without remission. Whence did this vapour 
originate ? 

Immediately followed a succession of snows, which, falling 
every day, shortly raised mountains, not in London only, but 
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throughout the kingdom. Severe frost succeeded, and com. 
pleted the inclemency of the season. 

These inclemencies have not been confined to the British 
islands. They have extended, as we already know, to 
biolland, to the eastern parts of France, and to Germany, 
What accounts may reach us from Poland and Rassia, we 
must wait some time longer for. But, assuredly, we have 
had a very tolerable specimen of a winter such as those 
countries experience. We were not prepafed to enjoy the 
amusemenis and delights which transport the sons of the 
north into joy at the sight of falling snow. Our horses are 
not accustomed to travel on beaten snow as on a solid road, 
nor our beaux and belles to hazard themselves in traineaus, or 
to slide in wheelless carriages down hills of ice. There is 
another subject on which it may afford us instruction.— 
What would have been the state of an army retreating with an 
enraged eneimy at its heels, from the utmost bounds of Great 
Britain, sey from its north to its southern coast ? Could 
it have carried with it artillery ? Could it have detached 
to the right or left of the great rond? Could it have pro- 
vided for its sick and wounded? Could it have preserved its 
horses? Could it have found food? Let common sense and 
common observation determine these questions ; and then let 
imagivation endeavour to trace if possible, the inexpressible 
calamities under which the finest army that ever quitted 
France, perished in Russia ! 

We should like, particularly, to know what this general 
fall’ of snow has cost our country in point of expence.— 
We noderstand that the city of London employed daily, six- 
teen liundred carts, at eight shillings per cart, per turn, to 
carry away the incumberance ; and we have heard the number 
of men employed in picking, digging, breaking, loading, 
&e. the ice and snow, estimated at ten thousand, yet were 
many of the streets during a considerable number of days 
absolately impassable, with any moderate regard to personal 
safety. The cost of cutting roads through the snow through 
out the kingdom, amounts to a great sum 
counties have held, or propose to hold, meetings of the 
magistrates, in which to derermine by what means to meet 
ihe expences. ‘The turnpike trusts, in geveral, are not able, 
and to say truth, as the accommodation extends greatly 
beyond their limits, and to the whole community, there is 
reason for lightening the burden, which at the moment they 
must bear. To this ‘may be added a prodigious variety of 
minor expences. ‘The pipes burst, belonging to the various 
water companies, are very numerous: Nn tmost streets one 5 
in sundry streets severul; and some ¢f these are mains.— 
The asa. belonging to the new river company, were pub- 
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licly at work during the‘ whole of the Sundays, in tracing 
gecidenits, and thawing the ‘ground by long fires. Add to 
this, the money paid to thousands of brickliyers and 
labourers, for their services in’ clearing the roofs of houses, 
examining drains, securing of premises in various Ways ; 
that spent by the shipping in the river, in carrying out cables 
and wmaking them fast, to proper spars, &c. which in many’ 
places occasioned the pavement of the streets ‘to be broken 
up; add extra cartage of what goods could be moved, be- 
cause lighters And other craft’ were wholly’ useless ; add the 
damaze réally dove in spite of precaution in various instances 
to private individuals, from the penetratiig moisture. What 
an astonishing mass of expence is the whole, could it be summed 
up! What on incredible ‘aggregate is the result’ of a simple 
operation of naiure, that of congealing fluating yapours "il 
they fall in snow # 

There is atiother most eXtensive ‘cause of expence, that 
well deserves to be separately considered, by way of distinc- 
tion: we. meati'the very general charities, public and private, 
Which have done the greatest hovour to or countrymen.’ 
Almost every parish bas wade application to its principal 
inhabitants. Almost every community, religious or civil, his 
either greatly extended its usual bounties, or made collec- 
tious by means of its officers. Nor must the donations of 
compassionate individaals be omitted. ‘Those in the higher 
rank; those in middle tife ; the assistance rendered by neigh- 
bourto neighbour. ‘These may never be publicly kauown ; 
they may never be blazed abroad; but they are known, 
where such knowledge is of the greatest consequence ; they 
may be repaid tenfold in process of days; and be graciously re- 
membered when days shall be superseded ; when intervals of 
time,and changes of seasons, susceptible of being marked, 
shall no longer exist. 


January 3. The density of the atmosphere during the day, 
and the heavy fog at night, which prevailed for the whole ot 
last week in Londow and many miles round, has been very 
remarkable, and has occasioned several accidents. Ona 
Monday night the mails and other coaches were delayed 
unusually long. The Glasgow coach, which should reach 
Stamford by eight, did not arrive on Tuesday until two in 
ihe allernvon, and the York and Edinborgh not until four. 
Many of the coaches were overturned; the York mail 
twice, near Ware, notwithstanding the guard and passengers 
walked to keep kt in the road. ‘The Maidenhead coach, on 
iis return from town the same evening, missed the road, and 
was overturned. Lord Harwarden was among the passengers, 
and received injury. On Saturday afternoon, between two 
2Z2 and 
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and four, the obscurity was greater than it bad been at all 
during the day time since the commencement. The even. 
ing was equally bad,with any that had preceded. No per- 
sons were out but such as absolute business compelled.— 
Few hackney coaches thought it worth while to ply, and 
such as did, had an assistant to lead their horses, or drove only 
at a walking pace. Tbecry of “ Mind! Take care! Where 
are you?” resounded in every street ; and links and lanterns 
were moving in all directions. Several persons in different 
parts of the town and its vicinity, bave lost their lives, by 
mistaking their way, &c. There has been no instance of 
such a fog since the earthquake at Lisbon, in November, 1755, 
At that time this country was visited by a fog which had 
not been equalled for a century before, and which lasted 
eight days, 

In London, the great accumulation of .snow already 
heaped on the ground, and. condensed by three or four 
weeks of continued frost, was afterwards increased by a 
fresh fall, to a height hardly knowo in the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant. The cold has been intensely severe, the 
snow during the last fall being accompanied with a sharp wind, 
and alittle moisture. In many places where the houses are 
old, it became necessary to relieve the roofs, by throwing off 
the load collected upon them; and by these means the 
carriage ways in the middle of the streets are made of a depth 
hardly passable for pedestiians—while carriages with difficuliy 
plough their way through the mass. The water-pipes being 
generally frozen, it has become necessary for several days 
to‘afford supplies by opening the plogs in the streets, and the 
streams thus constantly flowing, add to the general mass of 
ice. An enormous increase has taken place in the price of 
coals, in consequence of the riyer navigation and other means 
of. conveyance being so greatly impeded. 

Upwards of a hundred bags of letters had not arrived 
at the General Post-oflice on Saturday evening, January 15, 
owing to the obstructions occasioned on all the roads by the 
siaow. The mail coaches from Glasgow, Portpatrick, and 
Edinburgh, had not reached Carlisle when the letters from 
thence were dispatched on Thursday, nor had the mail from 
Edinburgh to Newcastle arrived at the same period. All 
the mails were due from below Exeter. The Holyhead mail 
arrived in the course of Saturday, by dint of the most vi- 
gorous and uncommon exertions on the part of ihe guards 
and superintendants, but most of the cross post-bags in that 
disection are stilldue. The drifted snow between Bridport 
and Dorchester, presented such a formidable barrier, that 
notwithstanding every possible endeavour was made by the 
guard and the assistants, no passage could be gained through 
it, 
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it, and after four bours’ labour, the coach was obliged to 
return to Bridport. The inconvenience arising from these 
delays in the receipt of letters was very seriously felt by mer- 
chants and traders, who have remittances in transitu, to take up 
bills and execute orders. 

On Saturday there were seventeen coaches at Dunstable, 
which were not able to go forward on account of the snow, 
Some of the passengers, who had left Londen a few days 
before, and who had calculated on reaching their destina- 
tions without: much obstruction, bad only taken sufficient 
money for that purpose ; but in consequence of their detention 
at Dunstable:for several days, they expended all the money 
they had about them ; and tweir unpleasant situation may be 
easily imagined. 


“ General Post-Ofjice, January 20, 1814. 


“ The severity of the weather has impeded, travelling in sa 
unprecedented a manner, that at ene v’clock this day the 
mails from [pswich, Dover, and Portsmouth, were all that had 
arrived at the Post-ofiice.” 


Never since the establishment of mail coaches has core 
respondence met with such general interruption as at pre- 
sent. Internal communicativoa mnust, OF Course, remain ata 
stand, till ihe roads are in some degree cleared ; for besides 
the drifis by which they are rendered impassable, the whole 
face of the country presenting one uniform sheet of snow, 
no traze of read. is discoverable, and travellers bave had 
to make their path at the risk of being every moment over. 
whelmed,. Waggons, carts, coaches, and vehicles of all de- 
scriptions, are lett in the midst of the storm. The drivers 
fading they could proceed no further, have taken their horses 
two the first convenicut place, and are Waiting until a passage is 
cut to enable them to proceed with safety. 

The fall of the river at London bridge for some days, 
presented a scene both novel aud interesting. At the ebbing 
of the tide, huge tiagments of ice were precipitated down the 
Stream, with great violence, accompanied by a noise, equal 
to the report of a small piece of aruliery. On the retura of 
the tide, they were forced back again; but the obstacles op- 
posed to their passage through the arches was so greal, as to 


7” 
efiect a total stoppage to the navigation. 


For an account of the fair held on the river Thames on the 
4th of February, we refer to page 129, 


(To be continued.) 
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INTERESTING TRIALS. 


+ 


NORFOLK ASSIZES. 


A T the above ass'zes was tried, the cause Merest versus 
4 & Harvey, an action for damages brought in consequence 
of a trespass committed by the defendant on the land of the 
plaintiff, accompanied by much provoking language towards 
the person of the plaintiff. Judgment. had: been suffered 
by default, and an inquiry as to the ammount of damages was 
now heard before the judge and a jury of the county.— 
The substance of the case was stated as follows; The plaintiff 
was shooting on his estate at Lynford, on the .8th September 
Jast, with his friend, Rev. Mr. Callum, when he was familiarly 
aceosted by the defendant, who appeared to be travelling 
on the road; the latter had with him a friend, a curricle 
and servant, and proposed joining the plaintiff's party.— 
Tue plaintiff observed, that he (the defendant) ~being a 
perfect stranger to him, he must decline giving him per- 
mission to join, being engaged in company for a day’s shoot- 
ing. Towhich the defendant said, “ Oh! you wont, wont 
you? Then I'll be d d if t don’t shoot, whether yon will 
orno,” The plaintiff then said, if be did, it was at lis peril, 
desiring to know his name, and offered him a written notice, 
which he refused. The defendant then delivered the plaintiff 
his card of address, went to his curricle, got his gun, and pro- 
ceeded to hunt up game with his dogs, and to shoot in the face 
of the plaintiff and his party. After ten or a dozen shots, the 
defendant very modestly turned round to the plaintiff, and 
said, as his shot wasall out, perhaps the plaintiff would supply 
him with a few charges, and on his being refused, he returned 
to his curricle, supplied himself, and again proceeded to 
shoot. On being again offered a notice by the plaintiff, he 
said plaintiiT did not know his business, and nothing would 
give him so much pleasure asto have the affair brought into 
court, and be would give the defendant 5Ol. if he would bring 
it Into court, adding, “ You don’t know whol am, Sir; I am 
a member of parliament, and a magistrate of the county of 
Essex ; and if you don’t hold your tongue, I'll commit you.” 
His lordship observed to the jury, that this was a case in which 
they were not to confine themselves to the actual injury com- 
mitted by treading down the plaintifi’s grasss, bat should take 
into consideration the magnitude of the msult he had received, 
for which no provecation had beea given.—Verdict for the 
piuintiti, damages 5001, 
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YORK ASSIZES, Marcu Sl, 


PRICE V, SANDYS. 


THIS was a cause which excited much interest in the north. 
The real plaintiffs were the magistrates of the county of 
Durham, and the defendant was an eminent architect,> 
Tesiding in Manchester-square, London. It appeared thar, 
about the year 1809, the magistrates having determined to 
erect new court-houses and a gaol, for the county of Dur- 
ham, the defendant sent in his proposals and plans, and 
wished to have the superintendance of these structures, which 
were intended to be raised ina splendid and durable style. 
His termsand plans were approved of, and the whole was 
placed under his controul and direction, No cost was spared, 
and he expressly undertook that the buildings should be 
finished in a manner to merit the approbation not only of the 
magistrates, but of every architect in the kingdom. After 
two years had’ been employed in completing the courts and 
gaol, and he had been paid, pursuant to his contract, the 
whole was found to be defective. The foundation was ill 
luid, weak, and ineflicient, fer such a weighty superstructure. 
It was not above two feet under ground, and was com- 
posed partly of what was called rabble, and no ways adapted 
tothe soil. The walls, instead of being solid massy stone, 
were formed of two external cases, and the intervals filled up 
with rough rubble. Pillars, which should have been of 
stone, were of wood, cased with stone. The consequence of 
these and many other similar defects, was, that the build- 
ing gave way in many of its parts. It became dangerous, 
and could not be applied | o the purposes for which it was 
erected, and the greater proportion was obliged to be taken 
down and re-built. It was to recover a compensation for the 
loss the county had sustained by the defendant’s negligence 
or want of skill that the present action was brought. The 
facts were clearly and distinctly proved by two architects, 
who had had the direction of several buildings and prisons, 

Mr. Scarlett asked his lordship, whether it would have any 
eflect upon the law of the case, if he sewed that the working 
plans and directions of the defendant had been departed from 
in Consequence of aconspiracy formed against him by those 
who had the subordinate coutracts. 

Sir Simon Le Blane said, it certainly would not have the 
least weight. The defendant had undertaken to see that 
every part of the building was finis etl in a proper manneyz. 
He was paid on the ground of his presumed ability ; and, 
therefore, whether the county had suffered by his defect of 
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judgment or inattention, the injury and the right to satisfac. 
tion remained the same. The jury, accordingly, under his 
lordship’s direction, found a verdict for the plaintiff— Damages 
Twenty Thousand Pounds, subject to be reduced, in conformity 
with the opinion of an arbiirator, to whom the inspection of 
the items was referred. 





r ° 
Short Account of the House of Orange. 


\ ILLIAM of Nassau, prince of Orange, formed the 

famous union of Utrecht, in 1579, and was the first 
stadtholder. He marriea—jst, Anne of Egmont—2d, Anne 
of Saxony—Sd, Charlotte of Bourbon—4ih, Louisa Co- 
ligni. He was succeeded, as the stadtholder, by Maurice, 
son of Anne of Saxony, (after whom the Mauritius were 
named.) He was again succeeded by Frederic Henry, the 
son of William 1st and Louisa Coligni, and married Amelia, 
daughter of the count of Solms. He was succeeded by 
William 2d, who married Mary, daughter of Charles Ist, king 
of England. William Sd, the next in succession, married 
Mary, daughter of James 2d, king of England, and Anne 
Hyde. The next, William 4th, was a great graudson of a 
daughter of William @d, and married Anne, daughter of 
George 2d, king of England. William Sth, (the stadtholder 
who sought refuge in England at the commencement of 
the French revolution,) married’ Frederica Sophia, princess 
of Prussia. His son, the present prince of Orange, and 
the sixth William, who is now hailed “ Sovereign of the 
Neiherlands,” under the title of William Ist, married the 
sister of the present king of Prussia, and the duchess of 
York; and his son, the hereditary prince, is the gallant 
youth who has distinguished himself under Lord Welling- 
ton. The sovereign of the Netherlands is, we believe, a 
widower. 





Explosion of Gunpowder. 


ch E following account is extracted from Maitland’s History 

of England, vol. L. p. 420, 1. 21,1756. On January 4, 
1649, about seven at night,a very great and deplorable acci- 
dent happened in the house of a ship-chandler, opposite Bark- 
ing Church, in Tower-street, when carelessly barrelling gun- 
powder, it took fire, and by a blast of twenty-seven barrels, 
blew up about sixty houses, with their inhabitants. The nam- 
6 ber 
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ber of sufferers on this melancholy occasion was greatly 
increased by a’ parish feast then ‘held at the Rose Tavern, 
next door but one, where all therein perished ; and from whence 
afterwards were dug a great number of heads, limbs, and parts 
of bodies piteously mangled and burnt—among which are two 
very remarkable cases, viz. ‘The taverness was found sitting up- 
right in the bar, and a drawer standing near it, with a pot 
in his hand, both being suffécated with smoke and dost, and 
preserved in those postures by the casual falling of timber, 
without the least sign of Violence, either of fratture or 
contusion. And the other was a cradle and child-blown upon 
the upper leads of Barking ehurch, from whence it was the 
next day taken down, withoat the least damage to either. The 
author of this relation saw the child about seven years after, 
in company with the person who had so charitably taken care 
of her from the time she was taken off the church, it not being 
known to whom she belonged. 





PEACE and WAR. 


AN ALLEGORY. 
Look here ; upon this picture, and on this. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


_ that imaginary age, which poets have styled the golden, 
when the inbabitants of Heaven were supposed to 
mingle with the children of men, and eternal spriug gladdened 
the earth, Peace, the daughter of Mercy aud Benevolence, 
dwelt amongst mortals. Every eye gazed on her with admira- 
tion ; as she walked, the flowers broke not beneath her foot- 
steps, but only bent as she passed over them, and then 
raised their heads with renewed beauty and sweetness: no 
dove tled before the devouring kite, andthe voice of conten- 
tion was never heard ; even at her approach the !'ttle jealou- 
sies of Jove were forgotten, and all was harmony and ua- 
disturbed tranquillity. She wandered forth, attended on her 
right hand by Plenty, on ber left by Conrentment, whilst 
Health, with a number of inferior attendants, followed her. 
Death, who was now the only cnemy of mankind, beheld the 
goddess with hatred; she had deprived him of many victims, 
and the unsatisfied demon determined on ber destruction. 
But he knew not how to accomplish his iniention ; be well 
Vol. 54, SA knew 
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knew that his.power extended not to the annihilation of 
his -rival, and for some time he neglected to ase his de- 
Youring scythe, so deeply did he meditate. Vain were all 
his meditations ; the lovely child of Benevolence deprived 
him of more than balf his power ; wherever she came Health 
and Plenty were with ber, and Want and Despair, those fell 
tormentors of mortality, fled at her approach. Disap- 
pointed and mortified, the king of terrors retreated to a cave, 
wud gave himself up to the bitterness of his reflections. In 
this seeret haunt he. by accident met with Ambition, who, 
ike himself, bad retreated from her powerful enemy, Peace, 
The anguish of ber sensations, and the violence of her 
hatred, had given a ghastly and auxious air to her masculine 
features ; and the harshness of her countenance was in- 
creased vy the wrinkles of continual care. War was their 
offspruog ; the beloved of his parents. Often would Am- 
bition prophecy the downfall of Peace, as she behe/d her son 
ripening into manbood. Ino his early years the disposition 
of Jiis.parents became manifest in him; be it. was who, in his 
youthful sport, first fixed the deadly instrument ty tie heel 
of the feathered warriors, whilst) with demouniac joy he 
gazed on their angry contests. He it was who first chained 
the bulltotbe s , and beheld with pleasure his agouiz- 
ing struggles, whilst the ferce dogs tore his quivering flesh, 
The harmless animals fled from hun, for be delighted tn their 


blood, and even bis parents were not safe from the effects 
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ke 
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‘Those parentg beheld bim with de- 
light: bisenemy was early pointed out «to hia; and on ber 
he was instracied to pour the whole of his sage. From the 
little cruelties of youth, the son of Death and Ambition now 
turned his attention to more serious affairs ; the destruction 
of Peace was his continual study. Stratagem he disliked ; 
open violence best agreed with his inclinations. According- 
I\, he raised a large body of mien by his promises and ora- 
torical powers, aud placed himself at their head. With a 
i i ch it is impossible to describe, be looked upon 
d had beheld; joy beamed upon the 


of bis furious maauess 


satisfaction, whi 
the firstarmy the worl 
: basal ad te .¢ ' t, eye e the c 
rim countensace of Death, his father; and even the con- 
d musc¢! of his mother’s face relaxed into a smile. 
lent of success, he chose Murder and Rapine for his 


Con i 
generals, and p ‘pared for an engagement. 
Peace, iu the mean time, had heard of the preparation of 
ind it necessary for a short time to lay aside 
the angelic character she had assemed, and engage In ac- 
tions which she detested. She chose Policy for her assistant, 
her standard. 





her enemy, and for 


and by his exertions nambers soon flew to 
Many severe battles now took place between these adver- 
suries with nearly equal success. ‘The troops of War. were 


rash 
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rash and unguarded, whilst those under the direction of Policy 
acted with carefulness and circumspection, The unhappy 
wretches who became tie prisoners of the son of Ambition 
were given into the hands of Marder, and butclicred imme- 
diately ; whilst those who were taken by Policy were delivered 
to Mercy, who treated them with kindness, and poured otf 
into their wounds. This behaviour caused many to leave the 
ranks of War, and seek shelter in those of Peace; yet great 
numbers still followed tne impetuous son of Ambition. Pe ace 
beheld the sufferings of mortals with pity; her gentle soul 
wept for the distresses of her friends, and she determined to 
offer conditions to her rash and oppressive enemy. <A short 
truce was now proclaimed, and Peace and War met together; 
one to promote the happiness, the other the misery, of man- 
kind. This was their determination, that one hali of the 
earth should become the property of Peace, whilst the other 
should be subject to War, and that they should frequently ex- 
change their dominions, so that oue part should not continue 
for ever wretched and miserable, whilst the other was coutinu- 
ally blessed by the presence of Peace and her attendants, 
These conditions were more freely consented to by War, as he 
had discovered the power of his adversary; for Plenty ren- 
dered strong the armies of Peace, whilst his were sinking andet 
the treachery and bad management of his own followers, Po- 
veriy and Desolation. 


R. PORTER. 





—— ———_ 


DESCRIPTION OF HELIGOLAND. 
(Concluded from Page 296.) 


HE height and steepness of Heligoland, and the ernmb- 

ling nature of its edges, frequently occasion melancholy 
accidenis. Not long since, a beautiful and unfortunate girl 
destroyed her illegitimate child by throwing it over the ¢ sa 
bat it being low water at the time the body was found, a stris 
inquiry instituted, and the culprit dise overed. Whilst attend ‘ 
by the officers of justice, for the purpose of a farther exami- 
natiun, she step ped a little to one side, aud throwing herself 
over the cliff shared the fate of ber child. In my las! circuit 
round the isiand, L beheld the body of a man who had just 
fallen. He lay as if asleep, with his lead resting on a rock, 
and stained with his blood. Beneath him, half beried in the 
sand, lay a dog, as if carried along by his master, and crushed 
in his fall, Before the tide made, a boat arrived, and cxrricd 
away the bedy fur interment. Many such accidents 
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corded, interesting perhaps to the inhabitants themselves, but 
all similar iv their’ catastrophe. 

The religion of the island is Lutheran. On Sunday I at- 
tended the church, and saw the sacrament administered, The 
young women had all chaplets of artificial flowers on their 
heads; those who were tu receive the sacrament were dressed 
in black, which formed a curious but not unpleasant contrast 
with their crowns of. flowers. The men and boys went first, 
one by one, up to the altar, where the priest, bawling out, put 
the holy wafer into their mouths. The communicant then 
passed round to the other side, where he received a sup of wine 
from an assistant, who also repeaied. a monotonous admonis 
tion. All the time the congregation continued singing. Two 
large wax lights burned, one on each side of. the altar, over 
which was placed a large crucifix. The whole church was co- 
vered with rude paintings from scripture history, and in the 
centre a votive ship hung down, probably. in commemoration 
of escape from shipwreck, Such are some of the remains of 
the Romish superstition still visible here. After the inhabitants 
the garrison assewbled, and the English service was performed, 
About five hundred veterans sufiice for the military duty of the 
island, and their behaviour at church was decent. and devout. 
In the evening all the beauties of the island were assembled 
at a ball, where the same wreaths of flowers, that had been 
worn in the morning in performing one of the most sacred 
rites of Christianity, served now as the ornaments of the 
dance, 

The population of Heligoland is reckoned between four and 
five thousand, and, as might naturally be expected, has in- 
creased greatly within these few years. ‘Poe occupation of the 
island by the English has suddenly effected, in this litle spot, 
one of those changes in opulence and manners, which, in great 
staies, can be the work of time alone; and has thus crowded 
into the space of a few years, and within a circumference of 
three or jour miles, a representation of what on a large scale 
uccupies centuries, und interests large portions of the globe. 

It has been my lot to visit, within a few years, two islands 
widely different in their natural character, but equaily seized 
upon by commerce for lemporary purposes, and acquiring 
thereby a temporary importance. In 1809, during the act of 
the United States for non-intercourse with England, Fayal, 
ene of the Azores, was fixed upon by the merchants of the 
two countries as a point of meeting. In its siormy roadsted 
[ have secn fifty vessels, suddenly assembled at the command 
of commerce, riding in great danger, coustantly losing anchors 
and cables, dgiving out to sea, and sometimes on the rocks, 
where many of the crews were lost. But however Fayal might 
diseppoint the merchant, in other respects it cuuld not fail ta 
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interest. a contemplative mind. The marks of fire are yet 
fresh in its formation, as well as in that of, all the Azores, a 
group of islands so interesting, and as yet so little known. = It 
rises.in the centre to what appears from the sea a sharp and 
lofty peak; but, arrived at the sumuiit, we are surprised to find 
ourselves upon the edge of ove of the most beautiiul and per- 
fect basons ever formed by nature. [ts circumference of about 
amile is exactly circular, the depth about six hundred feet, 
and the sides nearly perpendicular. At the bottom are two 
snall lakes, one said to be of fresh, and the other of salt wae 
te. Walking round the rim of this immense hollow, we see 
at a great distance beneath us every indent of the island. Alb 
round its shores, the black rocks of lava are for ever beaten 
by the stormy waves. The hollow murmur reaches even to 
these elevated regions, and, conspiring with the solitude and 
the grandeur of the surrounding objects, fills the soul with a 
sublime melancholy. 

The island of Pico is separated from that of Bayal by a 
channal of nine miles io breadth. Lts peak, the loftiest of the 
Azores, rises to a height of more than seven thousand feet: ca 
jts summit, covered with sow, pale flames are sometimes seen 
Viewed from the edge of the bason of Fayal, the unfathomable 
channel which separates the two islands disappears, and this * 
sublime object thus becomes more intimately connected in 
our ideas with that near which we are standing. Looking 
from Pico a little more to the left, we behold the long recky 
island of St. George. Down its sides black streams of Java, 
hardly yet cold, mark the formidable eruption which took 
place a few years since, and shew in still stronger colours the 
nature of the formation of these islands, which seem to have 
been thrown up in defiance of the sea. Its waves ever assail 
them in vain, and we may regard them as lasiing monuments 
of the. power of voleanic fires, to be destroyed only by one of 
those great revolutions to wifch our globe bears indubitable 
marks of having been subjected. é 

Heligoland suggests far different ideas. Its cliffs of sand- 
stone, or argillaceous earth, regularly stratified, are sometimes 
majestic, and even almost subline, but never convey the idea 
of durability. On the contrary, our ears xre‘conti mally strack 


o - x . | . . ' 1 
with the noise of sinall porpions crumbling down imto the 






waves; weever behold thy ach strewed with fresh ruins. 
Saatching the short int 


round its base, and are consirained to reflect on the fleetine 


Val which the tide allows us, we wall 


existence of all below. Nature has spread around us migity 
tombs. The banks of the north sea are probably the bases of 
former islands; and before many ages have elapsed, its waves 
appear destined to roll over Heligoland, then knows only asa 
dangerous sand-bank off the mouth of the Elbe. : 
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Account of Two Blind Persons at Brighton, who have 
been Pupils at the Schools for the indigent Blind Asy. 
lums, instituted to enable the Objects to become Useful 
to themselves and others, instead of leaving thema Bur- 
then to themselves and a dead Weight on Society. 


RANCES BABB was born at Taunton, in 1785. Her fa- 

ther, who was a thatcher, died two months before her 
birth ; after which her mother contrived, with some parochial 
assistance, to obtain a scanty maintenance for herself and 
child, and in 1789, married a second husband, eve William 
Selwyn, a seafdring man; in a short time after which, the 
daughter, then four years old, had the wisforiuve to lose her 
eyesight by the natural small pox. Her father-in law, Sel. 
wyn, continued almost entirely at sea. He died in 1798. 

The mother’s native place was Exeier, where she was occa- 
sionally after her first husband’s death. The greater part of 
her time, however, she continued to travel about with her blind 
daughter ; obtaining sometimes work, and sometimes charita- 
ble relief, as place and opportunity offered. The daughier was 
endowed with a mind naturally serious and devout; and it was 
a peculiarly striking circumstance, that one constant subject of 
the prayers of this poor, blind, and wandering girl, night and 
morning, was that Almighty God would be pleased to take her 
out of her vagrant course ot life, and place her where she 
might be capable of earning ber own and her mother’s mainte- 
nance. Her prayers were heard: she attiacted the attention 
of a charitable lady and gentleman in 1801, some time after 
the account of the Liverpool school for the indigent blind had 
been published by “ The Society for Bettering the Condition 
of the Poor.” The answers which she gave to their inquiries 
were so ingenupus and interesting, that these two friends, whom 
providence had provided for her, immediately applied to the 
Liverpoo] school; to which with the kind attention and assist- 
ance of the Rev. John Smith, of Liverpool, (one of the coin- 
mittee for the schoo!) they obtained admission for her in the 
course of that year; and her mother accompanied her to Li- 
verpool, the new sceve prepared for her instruction and em- 
ployment. 

_ She there learned basket-making, weaving rags, spinning 

hread, and the making list shoes. From the work which she 
did at her extra hours, she annually received something band- 
some towards her clothing at Christmas. The first money she 
earned in the Liverpool school, she applied towards the pur 
chase of a quarto Bible for the use of herself and her mother. 
They have preserved it, as of the greatest value; indeed it has 

, proved 
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proved so, for several ladies of Biighton have made a practice 
of occasionally reading to the mother and daughter out of it. 

She quitted the school onthe Sist of August, 1810, and 
came immediately to Brighton, to set up her trade under the 
protection of her two original benefactors. They continued 
their kindness and attention to her; and have fixed her and 
her mother in a very small house in Church-street, the corner 
of the New Road, at Brighton. She is rather delicate in point 
of constitution; but she can easily earn twelve shillings a week, 
when she has, what she has generally, a sale for her work. 

Wien she was visited in June, 1819, a person was working 
with her, one of the pupils of the London school for the indi- 
gent blind; who during the summer holidays was then at home 
with his parents at Brighton. She fouod him his materials, 
tools, and workroom, and on that account, received half ihe 
produce arising from the sale of his work, he taking the other 
half for his labour. Being holiday time, he had indulged him- 
self a little, working only about five hours a day; yet. at that 
average of employment, earning at the rate of five shillings a 
week. He afterwards quitied her, and having purchased ma- 
terials for himself, worked for himself at home. What she 
says of him is, that he is well disposed, and a very good work- 
man. He can indeed do stronger work than she can, and 
performs some other sorts of work, which girls are not taught 
atthe Liverpool school. The Jad’s name is Richard Cobby, 
the son of a Brighton fisherman; bis age, seventeen. His 
parents have five other children, and Richard ts meditating the 
teaching of his brothers and sisters, one or other of his ace 
quired trades. He has been five years at the London school 
for the blind, being indebted for admission, to the exertions of 
the two benevolent persons who rescued Frances Babb from a 
state of vagrancy, and made her.a useful member of society. 
His loss of eye-sight was occasioned, when a boy, by a blow en 
one of bis eyes by a stone, thrown by another boy. ‘The ex- 
treme suffering from this, affected also the other eye, and to- 
tally deprived him of his sight. 





THE HORSE RACE, 
[From Miss Edgeworth’s Patronage.] 


HERE was to be a famous match between Colonel Hau- 
ton’s High-Blood and Squire Burton’s Wild-fire. Aad 
the preparations of the horses and of their riders occupied the 
intervening days. With all imaginable care, anxiety, and so- 
lemnity, these important preparations were conducted. At 
Q stated 
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stated hours, Colonel Hauton, and with him Buckhurst, weng 
ro see High-Blood rubbed down, and fed, and watered, and 
exercised, and minuted, and rubbed down, and littered. Next 
to the horse, the rider, Jack Giles, was to be attended to with 
the greatest solicitude; he was to be weighed—and starved— 
and watched—and drammed—and  sweated—and weighed 
again—and so on, in daily succession; and harder still, through 
this whole course he was 10 be kept in humour—* None that 
ever’sarved man or beast,” as the stable-boy declared, “ ever 
worked harder for their bread, than his master and master’s 
companion did this week for their pleasure.” 

At last the great, the imyportan: dey arrived—and Jack Giles 
was weighed for the lest time in pablic, and so was Tom Hand, 
Squire Burton's rider—and High-Blood and Wildfire were 
brought ovt; and the spectators assembled in the stand, and 
about the scales, were all impatience, especially those who had 
betted on cither of the horses... And—Now Hauton!—Now 
Burton!—Now High-Blood!—Now Wiildfire!—Now Jack 
Giles '~-And—Now, Tom Hand! resounded on all sides. The 
gentlemen on the race-ground were aii on tiptoe in their stir- 
rups. The ladies in the stand stretched their necks of snow, 
and nobody looked at them. Two inen were run over, and 
nobody took them up. Two ladies fainted, and two gentlemen 
betted across them. ‘This was no time for nice observances 
Sack Giles’s spirit began to flag—and Tom Hend’s judgment 
to tell—High-Blood, on the full stretch, was within view of the 
winning post, when Wildfire, quite in wind, was pat to his 
speed by the judicious Tom Hand—he sprang forward, came 
up with High-Blood—passed himi—Jack Giles strove in vain 
to regain Ins ground—High-Blood was blown, beyond the 
power of whip or spur—Wildfire reached the post, and Squire 
Burton won the match hollow. 





REFLECTION. 


oe present position of public affairs offers a fair subject 
for. the contemplation of the retired’ philosopher. We 


now see a whole people, long groaning under the iron rod of 


oppression, boldly coming ferward to assert their natural 
rights, bursting their fetters asunder, dispersing the clouds 
which enveloped them in darkness and despair, holding up to 
kings and despots a memorable exainple, and teaching them 
this indisputable truth, that the best security for their thrones is 
the hearts and aflections of their subjects. A state of vassal- 
age is incompatible with the feelings of human nature; the 
mind revolts at its endurance; and like the imprisoned air, it 
will and must be free. In vain does the sun shed its benign in- 
G fluence; 
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fluence; in vain does the earth yield its productions; if man, 
the image of his God, is not to participate in those blessings 
designed by providence for the general good. Give the peo- 
ple an interest in the preservation of the state, and you will re- 
quire no conscription laws, or arbitrary ukase, for their co-ope- 
ration, when their native soil is invaded by a foreign enemy. 
The edifice of public oppression begins to totter; religion is 
undermining its foundation; and let us hope, that in Europe 
not one stone will be left upon another, nor the soil again pol- 
luted by the foot of a despot. 


Colyton. 





SERPENT. 


D tarikage of the Boa Constrictor species was, in February 
last, killed in the neighbourhood of Reduit, Isle of 
France, by a Mr. Fleurot, who, with a friend, was angling near 
a cascade in the river of Plain Wilhelms. The dogs accom- 
panying the party first discovered the reptile concealed in a ca- 
vity of the rock ; and four charges of small shot were fired at 
him, before he became crippled, and could be drawn by six 
slaves from his lurking place. He proved to be 14 feet 6 inches 
long, 14 inches thick, and weighed 148lbs. When opened the 
stomach was found to contain several animals, half digested, 
such as monkies, &c. This reptile is believed to have been in- 
troduced on the island by a ship from India, which was 
stranded in 1801 on the shore, near six miles from the yiver 
where it was killed. a 





—_- 


A QUESTION, re-proposed by B. Andrew, late of Mr. Chi- 
vers’s School, St. Austell, that inserted February 28, not having 
sufficient Data. 


HREE men, A. B. and C. purchased a field of a triangu- 

lar form, whose three sides were 25, 20, and 15 chains re- 
spectively, for which they gave 451. A paid a certain sum, 
B paid 51. more than A, and.C 5]. more than B. The said 
field is to be divided among them in proportion to the sum 
each paid, and to be separaied by fences made in a perpendi- 
cular direction from the base to the hypothenuse, and A’s part 
is to begin at a certain distance from one of the acute angles. 
Required the dimensions of each fence, the area of each of 
those fences, and the respective sums each purchaser paid. 


Vol. 54. SB Answer, 
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Answer, by S. Dunn, of St. Austell, to Clio’s Rebus, inserted January 3. 


HEN brilliant Phoebus quits the azure sky, 
The nimble LAMPLIGHTER you may espy. 


> A similar answer has been received from D. E. of Mevagissey. 





Answer,by G. Major, of Colyton, to F. Warren’s Rebus, inserted January 14, 


REBUS will, I think, reveal 
The place which you tried to conceal. 


*+* A similar answer has been received from J Kelso, and J. Postle. 
thwaite, of the royal marines at Stonehouse; R. R. Broad, of Falmouth; 
D. E. of Mevagissey; C. P. of Exeter; J.T. Roucher, Taunton; Walter 
Bickham, of Spring Gardens, near Ashburton; and J. Sansom, of Poole. 











Answer, by a Bridport Lad,to Miss Proude’s Charade, inserted January 24, 


OUR charade, dear Miss Betsy, I have hitch’d into. rhyme, 
‘Lho’ it stuck to my ‘fingers like so much BIR D-LIME. 


ttt The like answers have been received from J. Davy,of Broadwinsor ; 
C. P..and J. Leather, of Exeter; J. Sansom, of Bruton; ‘E.H. ‘1. J.B. 
ot Bristol; R. R. Broad, of Falmouth; G. Major, of Colyton; J. W. of 
Chirmouth; G. Kite, Stockland; Philomath, of Westonzoyland; D. E, 
of Mevagissey; G. Geach, of Liskeard; ‘R. Cuming, of Modbury, Isaac 
Petwin, of Street; S. Dunn, of St. Austell; G. R. of Plymouth Dock; 
J. Postlethwaite, and T. Kelso, of the royal marines at Stonehouse; and 
J. Newland, of Blackauton academy. 


4 CHARADE, by G.. Major, of Colyton. 





Y first’s a service, which combin’d 
Untoa well-known’d measure, 
Will prove my name may be defin’d, 
With perfect ease and pleasure, 


When host to host, in war appear, 
And armies croud the way, 

*Tis then my whole ’its dire career 
Extends with greatest sway. 





4 CHARADE, by Lycidas. 


O, friends, on *Change, and ask those folks, 
In money matters deeply vers’d, 
Watching the rise and fall of Stocks, 
They’ll instantly explain my first, 


My second is a foreigner, 
Stately as majesty in robes ; 
With titles too, perhaps a score, 
And poverty—to equal Job’s. 


To men for lack of honesty, 

Unlucky wightst condemn’d to swing, 
I really think my whole would be 

A very comfortable thing, 


POETRY. 
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A WINTER PIECE. 


le OWL on, ye fierce tempests, that shake the lone cot! 
- Loud, lewd, let the hurricane roar! 
os By the smiling fireside your dread rage is forgot, 


And the wants of the indigent poor. 


How the wind whistles tound, and the snow fast descends! 
Creation and joy are subdued; 

4 The deat’ning hoarse tempest with wild fury rends, 

The oak, which for ages has stood, 


Ye hills and ye dales, cloth’d with fragrant delight, 
How quickly your beauties are flown! 
Where spring lately reign’d, now the whirlwinds affright, 


B j And winter usurpsthe bright throne. : 

of Where the shepherd reclin’d, and the sweet feather’d throng, 
a Melodiously tun’d in the grove ; 

= Where Delia awaken’d to transport thesong, 

j And pour’d forth the raptures of love; 


There, frightful and dreary, the how] of the north, 
Is heard for the music of spring; : 

Th’ attendants of winter come dreadfully forth, 
The forests with isicles ring. 


How many now weep ’midst the scenes of distress! 
Unheard is the voice of their grief; 

Cold, cold as the storm, is:the heart that should bless, 
Restrain’d is the arm of relief. 


Remember, ye rich, while in plenty you roll, 
That thousands no comforts can know; 

Let the sufferings of others awake in the soul 
A thought for the children of woe. 


Coldridge, February 28, 1814. J. CHAPPLE, 








For the WEEKLY ENTERTAINER. 
LINES ADDRESSED TO A LADY. 


EASE, cease, Oh Myra! to complain, 
Nor all the world detest, 
Tho’ man (with candour I allow,) 
Unzrateful is at best. 


*Tis true—when friends had known distress, 
Thine was the hand to give; 

Their sorrows mov’d thy tender heart, 
And bade kind pity live. 


And tho’ thy goodness is return’d 
With scorn and cold disdain 
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Sherborne, February 1, 1814. 
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~ deeds are register’d in Heaven, 
Where truth and justice reign. 


Think not the good that thou hast done 
Shall in oblivion lie ; 

Ah no! ’twill sound thy future praise 
In worlds beyond the sky. 


Oh may more real friends be found! 
Who'll act a generous part ; 

Tho’ now thy goodness 1s abus’d 
By th’ ungrateful heart. 


But Oh! my Myra, how can I 
Do justice to thy worth! 

Thy love of charity extol, 
Fair maid of heav’nly birth. 


Fain would my muse’s humble song 
A grateful tribute lend ; 

And grant me, Heav’n a thankful heart, 
To value right A FRIEND. 


G. M. BUTT. 


a 








Answer, by a Young Lady of Yarmouth, in Norfolk, to the Lines ona 


—— 





Wedding Ring, inserted in Page 279. 


AIR Annette! cease the gift to prize, 
Alas! it may repentance bring; 
For sometimes woeful treachery lies 
Within the circle of that RING, 


Learn to distrust its shining bue, 

For oft by reverend age I’m told, 
Not to believe each vow is true, 

** Nor fancy all that glistens gold.” 


When Lubin cries ** Within this sphere 
There lurks, my Annette, love eternal,” 
Oh! whisper gently of your fear 
That love cannot be always vernal. 


Go bid him view the rose’s bloom— 
Its beauty fades before the sun ; 

Go bid him catch its last perfume, 
Kre yet its brilliant hour is gone. 


Then Annette shun the glittering snare; 
tar off the shining bauble fling ; 

OF sighs, of looks, of vows beware, 
And Oh! avoid the WEDDING RING. 


Yet, should a M d plead his cause, 
And to thy shrine this tribute bring, 

Then Anngtte ciaim the world’s applause, 
And pray accept the WEDDING RING. 





M, S, L. C. 








REASON FOR THICK ANCLES. 


Cannot comprehend, says Dick, 

What ’tis that makes my legs se thick. 
You do not recollect, says Harry, 

fiow great a calf they have to carry. 








